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JAPAN : GEOGEAPHIOAL AND SOCIAL. 



REV. W. E. GRIFFIS, 

Late of the Imperial University of TOkiO, and autlior of " Tlie Milsaclo's Empire.' 



In speaking to-night of Japan and her people — subjects which 
have occupied my attention during the last ten years, four of 
which were spent on the soil of Dai Nippon — I can but give a 
glimpse of many subjects connected with the geography and social 
life of the country. 

I propose to present an outline of the history of Japan from the 
aboriginal period down to the tenth year of Meiji (Enlightened 
Peace), as the reign of the present emperor is chronologically and 
popularly designated. I shall then explain the circumstances at- 
tending the invitation extended to me by the Prince of Echizen — 
one of the provinces of the empire — to go out to his dominions 
to establish a scientific school upon American principles, and give 
some of my first impressions of the country and people. I shall then 
present before you the geographical features of the Archipelago 
of Japan,, and detail my journeys through the country during the 
years 1870, '71, "72, '73, and '74. We shall then visit the people in 
their houses, and study their unique social life, sum up their virtues 
and faults, and thus estimate the moral character of a nation which 
bids fair to attempt the hazardous experiment of changing their 
civilization. A few words on our American policy, and the treaties 
in operation, the revision of which is now pending, will close my 
address. 

In examining the question of the origin of the present Japanese 
people, we must look backward to a period long antedating their 
most ancient records. The oldest extant monuments of Archaic 
Japanese are the two books — almost the " Bibles " of the Japanese 
— the Kojiki (Book of Ancient Traditions) and the Nihongi (His- 
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toiy of Japan), completed in the years 712 and 720 respectively. 
They are written with the Chinese character, as writing was intro- 
duced from China through Corea. The common native script and 
square characters, numbering forty-seven, and constituting the sylla 
bary in daily use, was not fully invented or put to use until at least 
a centtiry later. This syllabary is a phonetic one. In it are written 
the romances, easy histories, and the simpler popular literature. The 
more serious literary productions are expressed by the Chinese ideo- 
graphs, which every well-educated Japanese can use and read. The 
modern language is a sort of hybrid or jumble of Sino-Japanese, 
which is a very different speech from that reflected from the pure 
native literature of the Middle Ages. As spoken by the women 
and by a few almost fanatical puiists, it is Japanese, but slightly de- 
filed by Chinese influence. In spite of the difficulties in his path, a 
foreigner can much more readily acquire a useful measure of spoken 
Japanese than of Chinese, as is evinced by the much larger propor- 
tion of foreign residents in Japan, as compared with those in China, 
who are able to retain on their tongues and memories the syllabled 
words of Japan ; while the fossilized baby-talk of the Chinese in 
"the unchanged monosyllables of the infancy of mankind " elude 
their grasp. 

One of the first requisites in understanding the Japanese is a clear 
discrimination of them from the Chinese. The two peoples are en- 
tirely distinct in physique, temperament, history, development, lan- 
guage, and in very many of the traits and habits of life. A Japan- 
ese and Chinese can no ipore understand each other's speech than 
an American and Russian could understand each other. The Chi- 
nese look down with supreme contempt on the Japanese, and the 
islanders enjoy snubbing the continentals. The one are the French, 
the others the Englishmen of the East. "One is a decayed old 
gentleman, and the other is a conceited young upstart." The Jap- 
anese do not wear pigtails — that badge of Manchiu conquest. They 
do not bind the feet of their women. They do not smoke opium. 
Here let me quote from the new Code of Japan : " Any one who, for 
the sake of the profit he may thereby acquire, sells the poisonous 
drug known as opium, regardless of the harm which it causes, shall, 
if a principal in the offence, be punished by decapitation ; and if an 
accessory, by penal servitude for ten years; and any person who 
purchases and uses it, by penal servitude for two and a half years. 
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* * * Any one who incites or persuades another to smoke or 
eat opium shall be punished by hanging [a method of punishment 
lately introduced from Europe]. * * * jjj ^\\ cases any opium 
which may be discovered in the possession of the offender shall be 
confiscated." There are many more minute datails which show 
how the Mikado's Grovernment regard opium, which I need not 
quote. To cojitinne: The Japanese temperament is lively, gay, 
mercurial, and their human nature seems to be of a type nearer ours 
than does the Chinese. They are a sort of " missing link " between 
the Mongolian and the Caucasian races. In their historic develop- 
ment also these insular people differ from their continental neigh- 
bors. The Japanese have never been invaded by a foreign foe. 
They have been ruled from ancient times by one, only one, dynasty 
— the nameless family of the Mikados, of whom the present ruler is 
the one hundred and thirty-third of the imperial line ; whereas 
China has had thirty-three or thirty-four dynasties — several of them 
foreign — and her present emperor is the two hundred and seventy- 
fourth. Japan has never been tributary to China, as some inaccu- 
rate writers claim, and she is equally an "empire" — not a kingdom 
merely — like her neighbor, though a vastly smaller one. The Mikado 
not only rules his own subjects, who are homogeneous in blood and 
language, but also sways his sceptre over the Aino savages of Yezo 
and the Kuriles, and the Archipelago of Riu Kiu (Loo Choo). To 
finish these comparisons by a verdict as to which of the two is 
" the better people," or " the nobler race," is not within my pro- 
vince. We Americans are apt to like the Japanese best, since they 
flatter our vanity, on the principle that " imitation [of our civiliza- 
tion] is the sincerest form" of that delightful science of being 
tickled. 

To return to the origin of the Japanese people: It is my belief, 
based upon studies and researches on the soil itself, in the field of 
archfeology, the stone age, traditions, geographical names, manners 
and customs, and language, that the aborigines of the Japanese 
Archipelago are the men now called the Ainos, who inhabit Yezo 
and the outlying islands of northern Japan. They nunlber about 
20,000 in all. They are a short, thick-set race, with eyes set at a 
straight angle with the nose; with bushy beard and head-hair, but 
not more hairy as to their bodies than many Japanese or other 
peoples who eschew pantaloons and shirts. The "hairy " Kuriles or 
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Ainos is rather the pet phrase of some closet-writers than the ex- 
pression of a fact. The Ainos or Ebisil (savages) are hunters and 
fishermen, as they were in most ancient times. They very probably 
once roamed over the main island of Japan, and were the people 
found by the conquering tribes who came from the Asiatic main- 
land, perhaps before the Christian era, or, as the Japanese claim, 
660 B. C. 

Who these conquerors were seems now apparently certain, as lan- 
guage — that potent solvent of so many ethnologic problems — wit- 
nesses that they came from Manchuria, down through Corea, into 
Japan. I quote from a review of my work, " The Mikado's Em- 
pire,'' written, I believe, by Mr. W. G. Aston, one of the Secretaries 
of the British Legation at Tokio, and the author of a standard 
" Grammar of the Written Language of Japan ": 

" As regards the position of the Japanese language, it gives no 
dubious response. Japanese has all the structural and syntactical 
peculiarities common to the Alatyan or Ural-Altaic group ; and the 
evidence of the physiognomical tests points unmistakably to the 
same origin for the people. The short round skull, the oblique 
eyes, the prominent cheek-bones, the dark -brown hair, and the scant 
beard — all proclaim theMantchus and Coreans as their nearest con- 
geners. In fact, it is no longer rash to assert as certain that the 
Japanese are a Tungusic race, and their own traditions and the 
whole course of their history are incompatible with any other con- 
clusion than that Corea is the route by which the immigrant tribes 
made their passage into Kiushiu from their ancestral Mantchurian 
seats." 

The invaders landing in Japan easily obtained mastery over the 
aboriginal people, though in many cases hard fighting was neces- 
sary. It was not, however, till the end of the ninth century that 
they had conquered as far as the northern end of the main island 
(Hondo). The victors, amalgamating with the conquered people, 
have formed the present Japanese people, who have all the charac- 
teristics of a mixed race. 

The light of history, as revealed by the Kojiki, shows a state of 
feudalism prevalent. An imperial house in the western part of 
central Japan rule a space of territory included in what are now 
called the Kinai (Home Provinces), around Ozaka and Kioto. Other 
provinces were held in fief by nobles or princes, tributary to the 
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Mikado's Court. One-ninth of the land was cultivated for the 
Mikado, whom the Kojiki, which details the national mythology, 
represents as the vicar and fellow of the gods — designating him as 
the Tenno (Son of Heaven). 

At the opening of the seventh century the Japanese introduced 
the Chinese grades of nobility, and modeled their Court and eti- 
quette largely from the same pattern. At the same time they 
introduced the Chinese centralizing system of government, and 
thus at once changed their feudal state to that of one governed by 
a monai'ch, with the eight ministries of the Palace, War, Rites, 
Justice, Treasury, &c. To bring the outlying tribes and semi- 
vassal chiefs and princes into obedience to this new state of affairs 
required long and costly wars through two centuries, during which 
two military families, the Taira or Heiki, and the Minamoto or 
Genji, with their rival red and white flags, rose into prominence. 
After long jealousies these clans came to feud, then to blows, and 
finally to a war of extermination. In a great naval battle, fought 
off Shimonoseki, in 1185, the Taira were annihilated, and the 
Minamoto, in the person of Yoritomo, their chief, became supreme. 
The latter erected his seat of military administration at Kamakura, 
twelve miles from the modern Yokohama. He received the appoint- 
ment of Sei-i Tai, Shogun, or Barbarian-chastising Commander-in- 
Chief — a title known in modern times to foreigners as Tai-kun or 
" Tycoon." 

From the date 1192 begins that dual system of government in 
Japan which sorely perplexed foreigners, and gave rise to the lite- 
rary fiction of " two emperors," though there never was but one 
sovereign — the Mikado. 

The Minamoto family came to an end, in the third generation, in 
1219. The reins of military power were next held by the Hojo 
family, at Kamakura, from 1219 to 1333. A temporary mikadoate, 
with no shogun, followed from 1333 to 1335, when the government 
lapsed into anarchy again, and two rival dynasties of the imperial 
house and their adherents rent the empire into two parts, and civil 
war raged for fifty-six years (1336-1392), when the imperial house 
was again united. The Ashikaga family made the oflice of Shogun 
hereditary, and ruled in the name of the Mikado from 1335 to 1573, 
during which the institutions of feudalism were greatly developed 
and hei-aldry had its rise. Nobunaga and Hid6yoshi (Taiko sama) 
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next appear as loyal vindicators of the Mikado's supremacy, with- 
out being invested with the title of Shogun. Tokugawa lyeyasii 
followed up the work of Taiko, and in 1604 was appointed Shogun. 
He founded the city of Yedo and the family that held the military 
power in Japan, ruling as the chief vassal of the Mikado, and first 
of all the daimios, or territorial dukes and barons, who were obliged 
to live in Yedo in a state of hostage. The Tokugawa Shogun s 
numbered fifteen in all, the last resigning in 1868 —since which time 
there has been no "Tycoon." 

The story of the advent and stay of Europeans in Japan has been 
too often told to be narrated here, as well as the origin, progress 
and ending of Roman Christianity, and the failure of the French 
and English and the monopoly of Dutch commerce with that 
country. Suifice it to say that, after the lapse of nearly two cen- 
turies and a half, it was discovered that the ashes of the faith once 
thought to be extinguished by the fires of persecution, and long since 
cold in oblivion, were still hot in the breasts of thousands of 
natives. They burst forth in 1870 and '71, when even the Mikado's 
government, in spite of the name Meiji (enlightened peace) given to 
his reign, began a series of severe persecutions. This policy, how- 
ever, is now abandoned, and religious toleration is inscribed on the 
banners of New Japan. The tomb of Will Adams, the sturdy 
Englisli pilot, has been discovered near Yokoska, and is now a local 
Mecca to tourists.* Many interesting trovers of antiquities and 
identifications of noted places, rendered famous in the history of 
Japanese Christianity and European intercourse, have been made 
through the zeal and study of enthusiastic residents, and especially 
by the members of " The Asiatic Society of Japan," with whom our 
Geographical Society exchange annual courtesies. A number of 
our fellow- Americans hold membership in both societies. 

Of the causes leading to the revolution of 1868, the restoration of 
the Mikado to supreme monarchy, and the recent changes in the 
home and foreign policy of Japan, I have not time to speak.f I 
will mention that in 1868 the Mikado, at Kioto, took an oath 



*See pan;e 26 in Tlie Yokoliama Guide, by the autlior, with full directions for 
visiting the spot. 

tSee Chapter XXVIII, "The Recent Revolution in Japan," in "Tlie Mikado't 
Bmpire," Harper & Brothers. 
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before the assembled nobles of the Court and Empire to reform the 
government and nation, and that " Intellect and learning should be 
sought throughout the world, in order to establish the foundations 
of the Empire." That oath was the direct cause of my going to 
Japan. The Daimio of Echizen, one of the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary movement and a liberal and enlightened ruler, immediately 
resolved to act on the permission thus given and employ foreign 
teachers. As soon as the civil war was over (the last and crushing 
blow to the rebels being given by the steam-ram Stonewall, pur- 
chased from the United States at Hakodate), the Duke of Echizen 
being then one of the regents of the Imperial University of Tokio, 
made application through the Rev. Guido F. Verbeck, then Foreign 
Superintendent of the University, for a teacher of English, an 
instructor in the physical sciences, a physician and surgeon, and a 
military officer to teach drill, tactics and fortification. The speaker 
was chosen by the faculty of Rutgers College, to whom the appli- 
cation was forwarded, to fill the second position named ; and was 
the only one of the four who was actually appointed to fill the office 
for the specified term of three years, as the feudal system was 
abolished and- the other applications canceled before they were 
filled. 

The speaker arrived in Japan, at Yokohama, December 29, 1870, 
and, after a three days' stay in Yokohama, rode up the Tokaido to 
Tokio, and there spent seven weeks. An after residence of three 
years made old Yedo and new Tokio more familiar even than old 
Manhattan and New York. Yedo, meaning "bay-door," was the 
chief city of the hermit nation of old Japan ; not its capital. It 
was the central court-camp of a military chief, surrounded by his 
vassals. Kioto was the capital {tniako or kio). Since 1868 Japa- 
nese have not used the name " Yedo " ; but, officially and popularly, 
the capital of Japan is called Tokio (Eastern Capital). Tokio — 
both in its appearance and significance, as well as in the life of the 
place and people— is an entirely different city from Yedo, though 
occupying the same site.* 

At the present time five seaports and two cities are open to for- 
eign residence ; they are Yokohama, Nagasaki, Hiogo (Kobe), 



* See Tfi£ Tokio Guide and Map of Tokio, with notes historical and explana 
tory, by the author. Yokohama, 1873. 
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Hakodate, Niigata, with Ozaka and Tokio. The Japanese are quite 
ready to open the whole country to foreign trade and residence when 
the present treaties are satisfactorily revised. To Commodore Perry 
we are indebted for the opening of two ports to the shelter and pro- 
visioning of American sailors ; but it is to an honored Fellow of 
this Society, Townsend Harris,* that we owe the opening of the 
other ports to trade and commerce. There is no name, in all the 
history of the modern diplomatic and commercial relations of Japan 
with the outside world, of which both natives and foreigners may 
and do speak in terms of higher praise than the name of Townsend 
Harris. 

The population of Japan, by official census of 1872, is somewhat 
over thirty-three millions, and the area of the empire is variously 
estimated from 150,000 to 200,000 square miles. The surface of the 
country is almost wholly made up of mountains and valleys. Over 
3,400 islands are enumerated as constituting the archipelago. The 
Riu Kiu (Loo Choo) islands on the south, and the Kuriles on the 
north (ceded by Russia in exchange for the southern half of Sagha- 
lin), belong also to Japan. For purposes of administration, the 
country is divided into thirty-four " kens," or prefects. The Impe- 
rial Government consists of His Majesty the Mikado, the Dai Jo 
Kuan, or Supreme Council of the Government, and the subordinate 
ministers of Foreign Affairs, Imperial Household, Home, Treasury, 
Army, Navy, Education, Public Works, Justice, and the sub- 
department of Colonization (of Yezo and the Kuriles.) f 

After seven weeks spent in Tokio, I took the steamers of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company to Kobe, though at present (1878) 
the natives have the steam coasting and North China trade in their 
own hands. I spent three days in Ozaka, and inspected the old 
castles of Taiko, and the Mint, at which over 170,000,000 worth of 
milled and stamped (but unperforated) pieces, ranging in value from 
mills (rin) to double eagles (twenty yen), have been coined since 
1871. 

Ozaka is a city of canals. We took boats up the Yodo River to 
Hashimoto ; thence, by horseback, to Otsu, at the foot of Lake 



* Now deceased. 

f For detailed statistics relating to the resources, population, climate, soU, 
trade, etc., of Japan, see " The Mikado's Empire," pp. 579-618. 
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Biwa; thence, by a little steamer, across the lake (over sixty miles 
long) to the northern end ; thence, by horse, to Tsumga (soon, 
probably, to be an open port and a railway, perhaps a canal termi- 
nus). Thence, on horseback, we came to Fukui, the castled feudal 
capital of the dukedom of Echizen, a province noted for its silk, 
paper, lacquer, tea and cutlery. In this city I lived from March 4, 
1871, to January 22d, 1872, and, except for a few weeks, the only 
foreigner in the province. I may say, with pardonable pride, that 
I am one of the few living foreigners who have seen Japanese feu- 
dalism at home. 

The mammoth map which I exhibit before you this evening, is the 
coast-line map of Japan, made secretly by a native scholar during 
the Tokugawa days. At present excellent copperplate maps and 
charts are produced in the bureaus of the various governmental de- 
partments, and by private publishers, that rival the productions of 
European and American cartographers. With pardonable pride, 
the Japanese wreath their oi-namental titles with the cherry-blossom 
(their national flower), and draw the true meridian at Tokio, com- 
puting their longitude east or west therefrom. 

Here let me call attention to the fact that the most correct map of 
Japan ever made by a foreigner, is that of Mr. Henry Brunton, an 
English engineer who was for several years employed in the service 
of the Japanese Government, and who was a diligent traveler in the 
empire. It is a fine, large wall map, full of detailed information. 
Prof. Ernest Knipping, a German gentleman, ,and one of my col- 
leagues in the Imperial University, is also engaged in the work of 
preparing a large map of Japan, to be published in Germany. Prof. 
Knipping has been for several years engaged in surveying, under 
Government auspices. Nor must I omit the name of Mr. Ernest 
Satow, the accomplished Secretary in the Japanese language to the 
British Legation, who has traveled much in the out-of-the-way 
places of Japan, and written thereon. In Yezo, American explorers, 
geologists, and travelers, under government auspices, have greatly 
added to our knowledge of this little known territory. These are 
Gen. Horace Capron, Prof. Benjamin S. Lyman, Prof. Henry S. 
Munroe, Prof. Thomas Antisell, Dr. Stuart Eldredge, Lieut. 
Murray Day, U.S.N., and Capt. James R. Wasson, U.S.A., 
who have made valuable reports to the Japanese Govern- 
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ment.* The native geographers themselves have during the last 
ten years paid great attention to the physical and descriptive 
geography of their country, and several new and excellent works 
have been published in Tokio during the last half -decade. Native 
writers apply the name Hondo (main land, or island) to the 
chief island, improperly designated " Niphon," " Nippon," " Nihon," 
" Nifon," by foreigners. The other important islands are Kiushiu, 
Shikoku, Yezo (or Hokkaido), Iki, Tsushima, Sado, the Kuriles, Bonin 
Hachijo, etc. The division of the country into nine " do," or circuits, 
corresponding to our " Eastern States," " Middle States," " Southern 
States," etc., is of very ancient origin, and is still in familiar and 
official use. 

During my four years' stay in Japan, having a permanent pass- 
port, I spent all my vacations in journeying through the main island, 
visiting the sites famous in history or fiction, noted temples, dis- 
tricts noted for their silk, porcelain, bronze, lacquer, carved wood, 
cloisonne, or other industries, and studied with eager wonder the 
unique mechanical, industrial and social habits of the people. The 
children of this once hermit nation have, in most lines of endeavor, 
a way wholly their own of solving problems which we have wrought 
out or are trying to work out by their methods. One subject that 
specially interested me was their decorative art, of which I have 
not time to speak this evening. 

I made the following journeys while in Japan : 

1. An extensive and minute tour through the province of Echizen, 
visiting almost every town and village of importance. 

2. A summer trip through Kaga (the province of "red and 
gold" porcelain, made at Kutani), during which I ascended Hakuzan, 
probably the second highest mountain in Japan. I was the first 
foreigner to ascend it. 

3. A winter tramp across the whole breadth of the island, through 
the provinces of Echizen, Omi, Owari, Mikawa, Totomi, Suruga, 
Sagami and Musashi, to Tokio, a distance of over 300 miles through 
mountain, lowland and sea scenery. 

4. A detailed trip through Kadzusa, Awa and Shimosa. 

5. A journey through Shimosa, Hitachi, Shimotsuke to Nikko, 
and return to Tokio by water. 

* See Reports of Horace Capron and his Assistants, Tokio, 1873. 
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6. A journey overland via the Tokaido, from Tokio to Kioto ; 
thence north through Wakasa, Echizen, Kaga, Etchiu and Echigo, 
along the shores of the Sea of Japan ; thence over the highlands of 
Shinano and Kodzuko to Tokio. 

7. Four journeys from Tokio to Shidzuoka, and through the 
Hakone mountains. 

As I have already written so much concerning Japan and the 
Japanese, I shall not here repeat in detail the facts concerning their 
geography, history and social life, which are accessible to you all.* 
I shall conclude this paper by attempting to answer two questions 
which are likely to arise in your minds. 

1st. What is the present condition of affairs in Japan ? Is real 
progress still the rule ? 

2d. What are our national relations with Japan ? 

I answer the first question by a rapid survey of the whole field of 
affairs. First, as to the subject on which men change most slowly — 
religion. Whereas Japan was, for over two centuries, a shaking of 
the head to Christian nations, and a proverb and precedent to the 
historian of persecution, she has, since 1873, withdrawn her pub- 
lished edicts against Christianity, and to the Protestant, Roman 
and Greek forms of that faith, the country is practically and equally 
as open as to foreign trade and commerce. There are now fifteen 
organized Protestant Christian Churches, with a membership of 
nearly as many hundreds, and a following of many thousands in 
Japan. Russian missionaries have at least three churches, and a 
following of probably five thousand souls. French missionaries 
report a following of over twelve thousand persons, with several 
handsome church buildings. Surely these simple facts speak elo- 
quently of real progress in the domain of religious liberty, not to 
mention the vast influences created by the translation of the Bible, 
which is " like building a railway through the national intellect." 
The schools, colleges, hospitals, dispensaries, Christian literature and 
Romanization of the language, established and carried on by the 
ladies and gentlemen who make up a noble army of laborers from 
four countries. In the work of national education, elementary and 
special, first-class private schools maintain a healthful rivalry with 

* All the books, maps and pamphlets referred to in this paper are to be 
found in the Society's Library. 
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those established by Government. Some of the rather numerous 
" Schools of Foreign Language" have recently, from motives of 
economy, been abolished, but the work of vernacular education goes 
grandly on, and over 1,900,000 children attend the public day-schools 
all over the country, which are taught after the general method of 
American schools, with modern equipments. Special schools, rather 
colleges, under the Departments of War, Navy, Public Works, 
Justice, and Bureaus of Agriculture and Colonization, largely at- 
tended, thoroughly equip young men for their special professions. 
The Japanese training-ship Tmikuha Kan, recently set sail for a 
cruise to Australia and New Zealand, with a crew of young men — 
future naval officers of Japan. She is commanded by my old friend 
and pupil, Capt. Junzo Matsumura, his schoolmates (at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) being H. I. J. M. Minister Plenipotentiary at Washing- 
ton, Yoshida Kiyonari; the late Hatakeyama Yoshinari, Presi- 
dent of the Imperial University of Tokio (having with its attached 
Language School, twenty-five foreign professors, and about six 
hundred students); and Samro Takaki, now Japanese consul at 
New York. Here let me add, that out of several score of Japanese 
youths educated in this country, by far the larger majority of 
those living are now in government positions of rank, honor and 
profit, while some are private teachers, merchants or ministers of 
the gospel, helping forward the work of progress. It would be too 
much of human nature to expect that so much new wine in old 
bottles should not occasionally rend a skin or burst out an untimely 
cork, and the natural vanity of the Japanese overflow oifensively; 
but with a very few glaring exceptions, the "returned students'' 
have been earnest, faithful, patient and industrious, with heart and 
eye forward and not backward. I cannot recall a single case of one 
who has become utterly vicious or degenerate. In a number of 
cheering instances I have been able to trace political reforms ac- 
complished and social abuses corrected to the persistent, though in- 
visible influence of some returned student. To the Japanese them- 
selves must be given the credit of most of the wondrous 
works of moral, legal, social and educational reform recently 
attempted or completed, but in many cases the " power behind 
the throne " was, as I know, some returned teacher or student, 
who had the imperial or prime-ministerial ear — ears ever open to 
earnest patriots. It is but fair to state this, since the " returned 
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student " has been the target of not a little unjust criticism from the 
pens of the Anglo-Japanese newspapers. 

In spite of the recent drain on the resources of her treasury, in 
putting down the Satsuma rebellion, Japan is carrying forward 
many costly public works. There are now two railways in opera- 
tion, one from Yokohama to TOkio, the other from Hi6go to Ki6to. 
Telegraph lines connect Hakodate with Nagasaki, the Dan and 
Beershaba of Japan. The mineral resources are being developed, 
not as they ought to be, but on a larger scale, and with better 
methods than before; while it may truly be said that never before 
was more attention paid to the soil and husbandry of the country. 
The coasts are now lighted by 34 light-houses, 3 light-ships, 16 
buoys, and 5 beacons (Off. Report, ISV?). Japanese steamers ply 
between the seaports of Japan and to China, Corea, the Riu Kiu 
Islands, and even make an occasional trip to England. The most 
remarkable evidence of real progress, and a good index of the liter- 
arj"-, social and commercial character of the people, is furnished by 
the Postmaster-General's Report for 1877: 

Letters, ordinary (mailed) 22,053,430 

" registered 606,354 

Postal Cards 6,764,272 

Newspapers 7,372,536 

Books, patterns, &c 322,642 

Free communications 856,637 

Letters despatched to foreign countries 140,631 

The following paragraph will show the estate and growing power 
of the press in Japan : 

The number of domestic newspapers transmitted in the mails dur- 
ing 1877 (7,372,556) is an increase of 2,323,141, being 46 per cent, 
over the number transmitted in 1876, and 100.4 per cent, over the 
number mailed in 1875. 

There arc now 3,744 post-offices, 151 receiving agencies, 916 stamp 
agencies, and 866 street letter-boxes in use and operation. Japan 
became a member of the General Postal Union, and her stamps are 
now recognized as valid payment of postage to other countries of 
the Union. Postal agents and regular mails to Fusan, Corea, and in 
seven ports of China, facilitate the intercourse between residents 
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or natives of these three countries. The system of postal money 
orders and postal savings banks has been also in successful opera- 
tion for several years. Mr. Samuel Bryan, an American citizen, 
formerly of the Post Office in Washington, is the efficient foreign 
superintendent of the Japanese Postal Bureau, under the auspices of 
which also a Mercantile Marine Training School, and a Marine Board 
for the examination and issue of certificates to masters, mates and 
engineers, both native and foreign. 

To summarize : Japan, though no longer astonishing the world 
by brilliant surprises, still pursues the path of progress and develop- 
ment, both at home and abroad. As she was one of the first to be 
at Philadelphia, so is she one of the first at Paris, at the Congress 
of Nations. 

2d. What are our national relations with Japan ? I answer, not 
what they ought to be. To say nothing of the unjust " Shimonoseki 
indemnity " or extortion-money, now amounting to nearly $1,600,000, 
lying idle in Washington, and which ought to be returned, our ex- 
isting relations are on a basis which is exceedingly generous to 
England, somewhat so to ourselves, and decidedly unjust to Japan. 
In looking over the history of our diplomatic relations, I regret to 
say that the policy inaugurated by Townsend Harris, of giving fair 
play even to a weak nation, and taking no unfair advantage of a people 
ignorant of the laws of political economy and the customs of modern 
commercial nations, was not followed by his successors. In 1866, 
a " tariff convention " was made in Japan by the foreign diplomat- 
ists, which unfortunately was signed on behalf of the United States 
not by a Minister, but by a Charge — a Hollander by birth, training, 
and Deshima traditions — Mr. Portman. In this treaty Japan, then 
utterly ignorant of the position in which she placed herself by the 
act, bound herself to impose a tax of five per cent, upon all exports 
and imports, whether ad valorem or specific. This treaty bound 
Japan not to take any steps to revise it, so that the initiative of re- 
vision must be taken by the other contracting powers — England, 
Prance, Holland and the United States. Japan cannot alter it in 
the slighest degree. Now, since 1868, with the exception of one year, 
the balance of trade has been against Japan, thus sorely crippling 
her in her earnest endeavors to compete with other nations. When 
we study this matter in the light of justice and our own Constitu- 
tion, which strictly forbids export duties, we find that Japan is, with 
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injury and injustice to herself, obliged to impose a duty of five per 
cent, on all exports. Further, since 1866 the value of most articles 
of luxury and use imported into Japan have greatly increased in 
value, and the duty being originally fixed upon the weight or meas- 
ure of these, the Japanese revenue is in reality defrauded by this 
treaty of a large income. It is a clear injustice to compel Japan 
to abide by a treaty made in her political nonage, and which she 
is now powerless to change. Let a few figures show how much 
England is interested in keeping the present treaty in force, and 
what a slight difference it will make to the United States to change 
it : 

18T6. 

Arrival of English vessels in Japan 218 

" American " " 124 

Imports from English possessions $14,894,328 

" United States 1,81 1,083 

Exports to English possessions 3,91'7,.372 

" United States 6,887,307 

Total exports and imports $43,820,953 

Exports and imports for English possessions 18,811,500 

« " United States 8,698,390 

Imports, excess over exports 7,665,215 

1877. 

Arrival of English vessels in Japan 243 

" American " " 84 

Imports from English possessions |] 5,082,466 

" United States 1,239,252 

Exports to English possessions 9,383,866 

" United States 5,441,367 

Total exports and imports 152,625,356 

Exports and imports for English possessions 24,465,332 

« « United States 6,680,619 
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England sells all she can, and purchases as little as possible. She is 
interested in keeping the treaties as they are. The United States is not. 
Even if she were, it is neither justice nor friendship to Japan, and 
an utter repudiation of her earlier diplomatic policy, to uphold her 
present treaty when Japan wishes it changed. In the negotiations 
now pending at Washington, it is be hoped that our government 
will proceed on an independent basis of justice, and allow Japan to 
regulate her own commerce. It is no question of " protection" or 
" free trade " which is here raised. It is the simple right of a nation 
to control her own trade, without foreign intermeddling. Should 
the United States revise the treaty on the basis pleaded for in this 
paper, several new ports will at once be opened to American com- 
mere. In fact, the entire country of Japan would be at once thrown 
open to foreign trade, commerce, residence, missionary labor, &c., if 
that peculiar arrangement " extra-teri-itoriality jurisdiction" were 
abolished. There is no other way in which the United States may 
prove her friendship to Japan, and more surely help forward her 
progress, than by a speedy revision of the existing treaties on the 
basis of right and justice. 



